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PREFACE 



The purpose of this volume is to treat alternating-current 
generators, synchronous motors, and rotary converters. 
It contains what the author believes will be of most service 
to the student who is just entering upon his experience as 
a designer. 

A more comprehensive study of the principles and 
phenomena underlying the calculations should be made by 
means of lectures, recitations, through the medium of 
references, etc. 

Good electrical apparatus cannot be designed by any 
set of rules, and it must be recognized that it is not, in 
general, feasible to develop a finished commercial designer in 
a college course. However, there are certain fundamental 
scientific principles which can be laid down definitely and 
taught with precision. The student should bear in mind 
that while there is much in this volume that is of practical 
value, the main object is to present as clearly and briefly 
as possible the fundamental principles on which the de- 
signer necessarily rests. He should also bear in mind that 
he cannot expect to get any more than a training that will 
be of value and assistance to him, if at any time in his later 
experience he should decide to become a designer. 
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An electrical designer must also be a mechanical de- 
signer. This point is very often overlooked by the beginner. 
It is possible to devise some very wonderful designs from 
an electrical stani^oint, but which when the mechanical 
features are considered are absolutely impractical. 

Direct-current dynamos and alternating-current trans- 
formers were considered in the precedii^ volumes. Alter- 
natii^-ciurent generators and synchronous motors are, of 
coiu^e, practically one and the same problem from the 
standpoint of design. Only these points wherein a rotary 
is essentially different from either the synchronous motor 
or a direct-current generator are considered. 

Special attention has been given to the arrangement of 
the work with regard to the order of the process of carrying 
out the calculations. ^ 

The author has drawn very lai^ely upon information 
obtained from the manufacturing companies. He desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to the above companies, 
and to express his appreciation of their courtesy for per- 
mission for use of illustrative cuts, drawings, etc. Also 
to many others whose valuable suggestions have been 
utilized in preparii^ this work. 

William T. Ryan. 
Universitt of Minnesota, 

MiNNBAPous, Minn., 
September, 1912. 
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DESIGN OF ELECTEICAL MACHINERY 



VOLUME III.— ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS. 
ROTARY CONVERTERS 



TYPES OF ALTERNATING CURRENT GENERATORS AND THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS 

A NTJMBER of tj^es of alternating current generators 
have been designed and constructed, but, as in many other 
lines of apparatus, there has been a gradual eUmination 
and standardization, until at present nearly every alter- 
nating current generator is of the revolving field type. 
Alternating current generators, like direct current dynamos, 
have field poles and an armature; but the commutator is 
replaced by slip rings, which either receive direct current 
for exciting the rotating field or dehver alternating current 
to brushes rubbing on them when the armature rotates. 
The absence of a commutator eliminates many of the prob- 
lems met with in the design of a direct current machine; 
however, the questions of regulation, wave form, armature 
inductance, etc., present problems which are equally as 
formidable. 
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2 DESIGN OF ELECTEICAL MACHINERY 

Alternating current generators are usually classified as 
follows: 

(1) Revolving field type. 

(2) Revolving armature type. 

(3) Inductor type. 

A classification might also be made upon the current 
generated, as, single-phase, two-phase, three-phase, six- 
phase, etc. Any one of the three types may, of course, be 
either single-phase or polyphase. The number of phases 
does not affect the design as much as might at first be 
supposed, except in the calculation of the space required 
for armature conductors, heating effects, regulation, and 
armature reaction, as will be seen later. 

Still another classification and a much better one for 
the purpose of des^pi is as follows: 

(1) Bracket type. 

(2) Two-bearing pedestal type. 

(3) Three-bearing pedestal type. 

(4) Water-wheel type. 

(5) Engine type. 

(6) Turbine type. 

Figs. 1 to 12 illustrate these different types. In case 
of engine-type generators, the manufacturer is usually 
required to furnish only the stator and rotor, the extra 
bearing pedestal, etc., being supplied by the manufacturer 
of the engine. Alternating-current generators are usually 
rated in kilo-volt amperes, (K.V.A.), instead of in kilo- 
watts. Very often the same machine has two ratings. 
For example, the armature and field of a certain 100 
K.V.A. machine is guaranteed not to increase in tempera- 
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ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, ETC. 3 

ture more than 30^ C. This same machine is rated 
at 120 E.V.A. and the ultimate temperature rise of 
the armature and field coils is given as 40° C. If the load 
is 125 K.V.A. the two-hour limit is given as 45° C. The 
25 per cent overload ultimate temperature rise on the 40° 
C. machine is specified as 55° C. The momentary overload 
which a machine will take care of is specified at from 150 



Fro. 1. — Bracket Type Alternating-current Generator (Electric Machinery 
Co.). 

per cent to 200 per cent of normal load. The guaranteed 
r^ulation of the 30° C. machine referred to above was 6 
per cent on normal load (100 K.V.A.) unity power factor 
and of the 40° C. machme, 8 per cent (120 K.V.A.). Small 
machines have poorer inherent regulation than large ma- 
chines. Eight to 10 per cent is very good for a 25 K.V.A. 
machine running at say 1200 r.p.m. Five to 6 per cent 
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4 DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

regulation would be expected for a 200 K.V.A. alternator 
ruimii^ at say 600 r.p.m. Lai^e slow-speed machines should 
give still better results. Sometimes machines are purposely 
designed with a rather poor inherent regulation and then 
used in connection with the Tirrill or some other voltage 



Fig. 2. — Bracket-type Alternator (Westioghouse Co.). 

regulator. Ordinarily an alternator is designed for an 
ultimate temperature rise of 40° C. The A.I.E.E. stand- 
ardization rules are: 

"General. The temperature of electrical machinery 
under r^ular service conditions should never be allowed 
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ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, ETC. 5 

to remain at a point at which pennanent deterioration of 
its insulating material takes place. 

"In eommutating machines, rectifying machines, pul- 
sating-current generators, synchronous machines, synchron- 
ous eommutating machines, and unipolar machines, the 



Via. 3. — Two-bearing Pedestal-type Alternator (Electric Machinery Co.)- 

temperature rise in the parts specified should not exceed 
the following: 

"Field and armature, 50° C. 

"Collector rings, 65° C. 

"Bearings and other parts of the machine, by ther- 
mometer, 40° C. 
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6 DKSIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

"Large Apparatus. liarge generators, motors, trana- 
formera or other apparatus in which reliabiUty and reserve 
overload capacity are important, are frequently specified 
not to rise in temperature more than 40° C. under rated 
load, and 55° C. at 25 per cent rated overload. 

"Normal Conditions. Overload guarantees should refer 
to normal conditions of operation regardii^s speed, fre- 



FlQ. 4. — ^Two-bearing Pedestal Generator with Directr^sonnected Exciter, 
200 K.V.A., 600 R.P.M, (Westinghouee). 

quency, voltage, etc., and to non-inductive conditions in 
alternating-current apparatus, except where a phase dis- 
placement is inherent in the apparatus. 

"Overload Capacities Recommended. The following over- 
load capacities are recommended: 

"a. Generaiars. DirectHJurrent generators and alter- 
natii^-current generators 25 per cent for 2 houra. 
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ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, ETC. 7 

"6; Motors. Direct-current motors, induction motors, 
and synchronous motors, not including railway and other 
motors intended for intermittent service, 25 per cent for 
2 hours, and 50 per cent for 1 minute. (The additional 
temperature rise at 25 per cent overload not to exceed 15" 
C. above those specified for rated loads.) The values 40° 
C. for the armature and field coils and 55° C. at 25 per 
cent overload are recommended for most purposes." 



Fig. 5.— Three-bearing Pedestal Type (Electric Machinery Co.)- 

Effective E.M.F. Generated. It will be assumed that 
the flux density around the armature varies from point to 
point in accordance with the sine law. If the conductors 
of a coil side are concentrated in a single narrow slot the 
effective E.M.F. is given by the equation 

m F Ji^MA 
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where ^ =inaxwella of flux per pole; 

/ = frequency in cycles per second; 

Z= number of inductors in series, usually is the 

number per phase; 
o=number of armature circuits per phase. 



Fig. 8.— SIow>q)eed Engine-type Alternator (Electric Machinery Co.). 

If the coil side is distributed between two or more slots 
the E.M.F. will be reduced. The E.M.F. for the wires in as 
many slots as there are poles may be calculated by formula 
(1), and can then be compounded by the parallelogram 
method, taking into consideration the phase difference due 
to the displacement of the slots. 

Suppose, for example, that the coil side is placed in two 
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10 DESIGN OF ELECTEICAL MACHINERY 

slots, and that the distance between the two slots is equal 
to one-third of the pole pitch. (See Fig. 13.) 

The whole windii^ may be considered as made up of 
two parts and the E.M.F. in each part would be given by 
Eq. (1). When we compound two equal electromotive 



Fig. 9.~-Stator of 200-K.V.A., 225-R.P,M. Engine-type Alternator (Eke- 
tric Machinery Co.). 



which is equal to Vs or 1.73 times either component. 

Therefore for two slots per pole per phase, where the 
distance between the slots is 60'^ the value 2.22 becomes 
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Fig. 10. — Slator Turbine-type Alte^lato^(WestiIlghouBe), 



Fig. II. — Stator Turbine-type Alternator (Westinghouae). 
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12 DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

2.22v'3 divided by 2 or 1.92, and the equation for the 
effective E.M.F. would be 

1 QOJ,/7 

(2) 



10«o 



where, <|i, /, Z and a have the same significance as in Eq. (1). 

We will next consider the case of a distributed winding, 

that is, where there are so many equally spaced slots that 

the winding is practically equivalent to one in which the 



Fig. 12. — Rotor Turbine-type Alternator (Westinghoiise). 

wires he side by side upon the surface of the armature. 
Let each coil side occupy - of the space between two adja- 
cent poles. {See Fig. 14.) 

If the wires were all simultaneously under the center 
of a pole the E.M.F. would be given by the equation 

2.224./g 

Assumii^ that the E.M.F. of each wire varies sinusoid- 
ally, reaching its maximum value under the middle of a 
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ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, ETC. 13 

pole, it will be reduced from this maximum value to a value 
which may be represented by 



1 r+''' ^ sin^a 
— I cosaaa=^ 



The effective E.M.F. will then be 



(3) 



£.-2.22- 



i- 



4./Z 



10*0 




If we have one narrow slot per pole per phase then « 
is a very small angle, and since for very small angles the 
sine of the angle, is practically equal to the angle itself in 

X measure the quantity , ^ would be equal to unity, 

and we obtain from Eq. (3), Eq. (1). 
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14 DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

For a three-phase distributed windit^ where each coil- 
ride has a width equal to one-third the pole pitch 



sin Ja =810 30° =0.5, 



(2.22)(.955)(^>)(/)(Z) _ 2.124./Z 
ma 10«o • 




If we had a single-phase winding uniformly distributed 
over the amaatiffe surface then, 



sin ^a_ sin 90° 2 



1- 



(S) 



(2.22)(.636)(ji)(/)(Z) l.iU/Z 



W>a 



lOSfi 
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A general statement of the eqtiatiou for the effective 
E.M.F. would be as follows: 



Ki}jZ 




Fig. 15. — Sin^e-phaae Open-winding, One Slot per Pole. 

The value of K will vary from 1.41 for a uniformly dis- 
tributed single-phase winding, to 2.22 for a concentrated 
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16 DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

winding. K should be determined for the particular case 
under consideration and then substituted in the general 
equation for effective E.M.F. 

The various tj^jes of alternator armature windings 
may be divided into open-type windings and closed-type 
windings. Fig. 15 shows a single-phase open winding 
with one slot per pole. 

The most famibar type of closed winding is found in 
the rotary converter. This is simply an ordinary D.C- 




generator with taps taken from certain points on the arma- 
ture winding. If single phase and bipolar, we would 
tap two diametrically opposite points on the armature 
winding, as indicated in Fig. 16. 

If the machine is multipolar and is lap wound, the con- 
nections to the slip rings would be joined to all the equi- 
potential points on the winding, so that each slip ring 
would have as many connections as there are pairs of poles, 

a 
°'2- 
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ALTERNATORS, SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, ETC. 17 

The effective alternating E.M.F. is equal to .707 times 
the direct E.M.F. 

The connections to the slip rings for a three-phase 
bipolar rotary converter are shown in Fig. 17. The alter- 
nating E.M.F. is 0.61 times the direct E.M.F. 

For a four-phase machine, the alternating E.M.F. would 
be 0.50 times the direct E.M.F. and for a six-phase machine, 
the ratio would be 0.353. 




A four-pole three-phase rotary would have two con- 
nections to each slip ring if it were provided with a lap 
winding, three if it had six poles, etc., and there would be 
as many annattn^ circuits per phase as there are pairs of 
poles. 

Fig. 18 illustrates a two-phase open-type windii^ for 
an 8-pole machine with one slot per pole per phase. 

Fig. 19 illustrates a three-phase open-type winding for 
an 8-pole machine with one slot per pole per phase. The 
three electromotive forces are 120 electrical degrees apart. 
It should be considered as three separate single-phase 
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DESIGN OF ELECTBICAL MACHISERY 



windings and then the three windings may be connected 
in either star or delta. If they are connected in star, the 
E.M.F. between the slip rings will be ^3 = 1.73 times the 
E.M.F. induced in one of the three separate single-phase 




Fio. 18. — Two-phase Open-type Windii^. 

windings. If connected in delta, the E.M.F. will be equal 
to that which would be produced by one of the three wind- 
ings, but the current in each of the three leads coming from 
the armature will be ^3 = 1.73 times the current in each 
one of the three windings. 
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The ratio of pole face to pole pitch varies with different 
designers. The larger the percentage of pole face to pole 
pitch the greater the magnetic leakage. It is usually con- 




Fia. 19.— Three-phase Open-type Winding. 



sidered good practice to keep the percentage of the armature 

covered by the poles down to between 60 and 65 per cent. 

The number of slots per pole for two- and three-phase 

machines must be divisible by the number of phases, and 
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when the same stampings are to be used for both two- 
and three-phase machines must be divisible by six. 

According to Rushmore (Trans. A.I.E.E., Vol. XXI) 
most engine-type alternators are built with six or twelve 
slots per pole, twelve slots per pole being used where the 
kilowatts output per pole are high, and it is not desirable 
to increase the length of the armature to the amount neces- 
sary for six slots. Nearly all engine-driven alternators 
have six slots per pole. Many three-phase alternators, 
however, are designed with nine slots per pole or three 
per pole per phase. 

E.M.F. Diagrams. If the coefficient of self induction 
of an alternator armatiu'e were constant at all loads, no 
matter what the power factor or excitation were, the vector 
diagram would be as follows: 




The E.M.F. Ea which is induced in the armature is the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle one side of which 
is equal to the sum of the internal and external ohmic 
drops, and the other to the total inductive pressing drop, 
both internal and external. 
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The angle ^i is the angle by which the current lags 
behind the induced E.M.F. Where the angle <Jii =0, the 
current would be a maximum when the center of the pole 
coincided with the center of a coil side. The angle <!>i' 
means then that the center of the pole has gotten by the 
center of a coil-side by this angle, before the current reached 
its maximum value. 

When an alternator is working imder load, the factors 
affecting the voltage drop are (1) armature resistance, 
(2) armature reactance, and (3) demagnetization or magnet- 
ization of the armature ampere turns, depending on the 
power factor. 

We wiU now construct the E.M.F. diagram as follows: 




Fia. 25. 

Ea =E.M.F. which would be induced were there no arma- 
ture resistance, reactance, or magnetization; 
£o=actual E.M.F. induced; 
El represents the effect of the armature ampere turns 

on the flux; 
E2 represents the leakage or armature reactance drop. 
The electromotive forces E/ and Ei are, of course 
imaginary, as is also the flux <!>o' and <I>i. The ampere turns 
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22 DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

IfNt and I\Ni, however, are real quantities, and act on a 
common magnetic circuit in such a way that their resultant 
produces the actual flux <{>a. 

According to Thomalen, for single-phase machine the 
armature reaction in ampere turns per pair of poles is: 

(7) /.^.='^. 

where /liVi =number of ampere turns per pair of poles; 
Z = number of wires in series on the armature; 
p= number poles; 
7a = effective value of the armature current. 

In the above formula it has been assiuned that the 
coil-side is under a pole all the time. If the percentage of 
the armature surface covered by the pole shoes is 66f per 
cent, then according to Kapp, 

(8) /.*.=^. 

and if 50 per cent of the armature surface is covered by the 
poles, then, 

(0, I.N.J^. 

For values in between 50 and 66^ per cent it is sufficiently 
accurate to interpolate. 

For a three-phase machine in which the polar arc is 
two-thirds of the pole pitch the armature reaction is given 
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where Z =number of wires in series per phase, and ^o, ^i, ^i, 
and p have the same significance as before. 
/iJVi = armature reaction in ampere turns per phase per 
pair of poles. 

The effect of armature reaction is to cross ma^etize 
as long as Et and /« are in phase. If the current lags 90 
degrees behind the E.M.F. then the armature reaction would 
be directly opposed to the field magnets. If the current 
leads the E.M.F. then this demagnetizing effect becomes 
negative, and the E.M.F. may rise instead of falling off with 
the load. 

Synchron'mng Power. If two or more alternators are 
working in parallel, they must of course run in synchron- 
ism. The mechanical engineer is often puzzled when he 
observes the fact that the connecting rods of two engines 
driving alternators in parallel will remain in step perfectly 
hour after hour. The mutual influence which the generators 
exert on one another, tending to maintain synchronism, 
is known as their synchronizing power. 

It is assumed in the following that the bus-bar E.M.F., 
E2, is not affected by the machine we have under con- 
sideration. 

In Fig. 26 Et is the induced E.M.F. in the machine under 
consideration. E, is the bus-bar voltage, IJia and laLJ, 
are the ohmic and inductive drops respectively in the arma- 
ture under certain conditions of load. 

Fig. 27 is the same except that it is drawn for a lai^er 
load, therefore for more ciirrent. The values Ea and E^ 
are the same in both figures. In Fig. 27 O' is used as a 
center and an arc struck with E^. O'B' is made equal 
to rjtt and B'O equal to inLJ'a. 
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Then with as a center and E, m a, radius an arc is 
struck intersecting the arc struck from 0' with E^ at C. 
Then CB is made equal to O'B' and BD equal to B'O and 
Ea drawn from D to 0, thus completing the diagram. 

Fig. 26 and Fig. 27 differ in one very important point, 
namely — the angle a between E^ and E, has increased. 
A study^of Figs. 26 and 27 indicate to us at once that as 
the load is increased, there is an increase in the angle 




FiQ. 26. 



Fig. 27. 



between Ea and Ex, or vice versa. Therefore if the engine 
driving the alternator tends to increase in speed, it is auto- 
matically given a heavier load, and if it tends to decrease 
in speed, it is given a smaller load, hence is kept in syn- 
chronism with the other engines by this synchronizing 
power of the armature. It is further seen that the machine 
has its greatest synchronizing power when the inductive 
reactance of the armature is equal to its resistance; also 
that its synchronizii^ power disappears when the armature 
inductance is zero. 
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Flo. 28.— fiO-K-V^A., 2400-voU, Three-phase, 60-eyoIe Generator (Westinghouse). 



Fia. 29. — Vertical-type Water-wheel Generator (Electric Machinery Co.). 
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— 260-K.VjV., 4000-volt, Three-phase, 6(^<ycle Generator Driven by 
Gaa Engine (Westinghouee), 
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CHAPTER II 

METHOD OF DESIGNING ALTERNATOES AND SYNCHRONOUS 

MOTORS 

Given the output, voltage, number of phases, frequency, 
type, efficiency, required regulation, allowable temperature 
rise, etc., the design is proceeded with as follows: bearing 
in mind, of course, that in some places it will be necessary 
to make estimates in order to proceed with the design, 
which later on are corrected. This cannot be avoided. 
In the following method an attempt has been made to so 
arrange the order of the process of making the calculations 
that this necessity of making estimates of later results 
is reduced to a minimum. 

(A) Type 

If the machine is a very small one, it may be of the 
revolving armature type, otherwise the revolving field type 
is usually selected. The design of a revolving armature 
alternator is very similar to the design of a direct-current 
generator. About the only difference is that shp rings are 
provided instead of a commutator, and the number of poles 
must be equal to two times the frequency divided by the 
number of revolutions per second. This usually means 
more poles than would ordinarily be provided on a direct- 
current generator. The prevailing peripheral velocities 
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of alternator armatures are therefore higher than for D.C 
machines. 

The method of design laid down in Volume I, with the 
modifications pointed out above and a knowledge of voltage 
and phase relationships, as given in Chapter I of this volume 
will suffice for the design of the revolving armature type. 
What follows will refer primarily to the revolving field 
types. 



(B) Speed and Frequency 

The speed depends to a considerable degree upon the 
frequency. The frequency is usually determined from 
the conditions under which the machine is to be operated. 
If the load is to be entirely or largely a lighting load the 
frequency is usually made 60 cycles per second. If the 
load is entirely motors, or rotary converters, or if the power 
output is transmitted a very long distance, say 150 miles 
at a potential of, say, 150,000 volts, it is usually generated 
at a frequency of 25 cycles per second. Table I gives the 
relationship between output and speed for 60-cycle gen- 
erators of different types. Table II covers 25-cycle 
machines. 



(C) Kumber of Poles 

The number of poles is fixed by the frequency and 
the speed, hence is also determined from Tables I and II. 
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TABLE I 
Relation Betveeh Output and Speed tor &i-crcLE. Alternatorb 



Output in K.V.A. 


Beltei Tyiw.' 


Eosme' Type. 


^■^t^i. 


10 


1800 






50 


1200 


360 




100 


900 


300 


720 


200 


600 


240 


514 


300 


514 


200 


450 


400 


450 


180 


400 


500 


380 


160 


360 


600 


360 


138 


327 


800 


300 


120 


277 


1000 


277 


100 


240 






90 














82 
75 

















TABLE U 
Output and Speed f 



I 25-Ctcle Alternators 



Output in K.V.A. 


%TJi'-^: 


Speed, -rp.m. 
Engine Type. 


M'iE;^f. 


10 


750 






50 


750 






100 


500 


167 


500 


200 


500 


150 


500 


300 


375 


136 


375 


400 


376 


125 


300 


600 


300 


116 


300 


600 


250 


107 


250 


800 


214 


100 


250 


1000 


187 


93 


214 










1500 




82 


187 






75 
75 




3000 




167 
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(D) Diameter and Lensth of Armature 
(11) Z)=L = 



_ {QKK.Y.A.)im 
r.p.m. ' 



where Z) -outside diameter of armature laminations in 
inches; 
L= length of armature iron including ventilating 
ducts in inches; 

Q =an output coefl&cient. 

In Tables III, IV and V are given the output coefficients 
for 60H3ycle alternators. 

TABLE ni 

OdTPDT COEITICIENTS FOR HiGH-ePBBD Al/TBBNATOBS 



Output in E.V.A. 


« 


Output in KV.A. 


« 


10 


20.0 


300 


4.4 


25 


10,0 


500 


4.1 


50 


8.0 


800 


3.9 


75 


6.S 


1000 


3,8 


100 


6.0 


2000 


3.65 


150 


5,1 


3000 


. 3.5 


200 


4.7 


6000 


3.45 
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t Low-speed Belted 



Output ia K.V.A. 


Q 


Output in K.V.A. 


Q 


60 


6.00 


350 


3.4 


100 


4.80 


400 


3.3 


150 


4.20 


450 


3.2, 


200 


4.00 


500 


3.12 


260 


3.70 


550 


3.06 


300 


3.60 


600 


3.0 



DrrrpuT Coefficients 



TABLE V 
fOR Large High-speed Alternators 



Output in K.V.A. 


Q 


Output in K.V.A. - 


Q 


1000 


3.8 


3500 


.^49 


1500 


3.7 


4000 


3.46 


2000 


3.6 


5000 


3.42 


2500 


3,55 


6000 


3,32 


3000 


3.51 


7500 


3.20 



TABLE VI 

Output Coefficients for Larob Slow-speed Alternators 



Output in K,V.A. 





Qutpnt in K.V.A. 


Q 


1000 


2.7 


3500 


2.42 


1500 


2.6 


4000 


2.38 


2000 


2.65 


6000 


2,30 


2500 


2.60 


6000 


2,22 


3000 


2.46 


7500 


2-16 
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DESIGN OF ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 



Having detennined the product D^L, we must next 
assume either D or L. We have the choice of either taking 
a large diameter and making the armature short, or taking 
a small diameter and making the armature long. In 
machines of small diameter, the poles are crowded together, 
giving poor opportimity for regulation. With large diam- 
eters, the field coils are farther apart, the peripheral speed 
is higher, therefore the cooling of the armature is much 
greater. But again, machines of larger diameter require 
heavier castings, and therefore present greater difficulties 
in handhng. Tables VII and VIII are intended to be used 
as a guide in deciding on the diameter. Table VII was 
made up from an actual line of machines made by a reputa- 
ble manufacturing company. 

The outside diameter is to the outside of the armature 
laminations, and the inside diameter is the bore of the 
stator. 



"k^W- 


OuUidB 

Inchee. 


Inside 
Inchee'. 


Length 
iDchea. ' 


Speed, 


SF 


Q 


30 


25ft 


ISHl 


4 


1200 


60 


10.3 


50 


27i 


20 


4i 


1200 


60 


8.2 


75 


34 


26.4 


5 


900 


60 


7.05 


100 


34 


26.4 


6 


900 


60 . 


6.25 


150 


39 


30i 


7ft 


900 


60 


6.65 


150 


48i 


401 


5i 


600 


60 


6.45 


200 


48i 


40ft 


7 


600 


60 


5.00 
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TABLE VIII. (ESTERLINE) 
Diameters or Belted Alternator Ariuturbs 





OuUid 


e DiftmeUT in laches. 


Rntio of Lencth t 


o Diameter 


^rx" 


























Min, 


Metui. 


Msi. 


Min. 




Mu. 


30 


14 


17 


23 


.75 




.33 


50 


16 


20 


29 


.71 




.31 


75 


20 


28 


35 


.67 




.28 


100 


22 


34 


40 


.63 




.26 


150 


26 


42 


46 


.58 




.23 


200 


36 


61 


58 


.55 




.22 



TABLE IX 



i"V:i^ 


OuUide 


iDiide 


LeDEtb 


Speed, 


Sr 


Q 


50 


44 


37.72 


5 


300 


60 


5.8 


55i 


44 


38.2 


5i 


277 


60 


5.3 


76 


48.5 


41.62 


5i 


300 


60 


4.9 


75 


48.5 


42.22 


5.75 


277 


60 


4.95 


100 


56 


49.25 


6.75 


300 


60 


6.4 


100 


56 


49.72 


4,50 


257 


60 


5.25 


111 


62.5 


55.72 


5,50 


225 


60 


4,46 , 


400 


128.5 


120. 


7 


120 


60 


3.48 


500 


108 


99.35 


8.75 


150 


60 


3.06 


600 


128.5 


119 


7.50 


160 


60 


3.10 


850 


128.5 


120 


12 


120 


60 


2.78 


1250 


153 


144 


12 


100 


60 


2.25 
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Fio, 31. — Staler Frame, End Plate, Lanunations (Westhii^ouBe) . 



Fig. 32 — Ei^ne-type Generator Stator, 75 K.V.A. {Westinghouae). 
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TABLE X 
DuMETBBS, Len<3thb, and Oiitfut Coefficient for Laboe ALTERNATORe 



i-n*' 


Out«d« 


Iii«de 


™i5iM?' 


Speed, 
r.p.m. 


5lr 


Q 


1500 


128,5 


116.76 


18* 


225 


60 


4.55 


2000 


128-5 


117.615 


20.5 


200 


60 


3.40 


2600 


128.5 


110.25 


20.5 


360 


60 


4.20 


3000 


128.5 


116.75 


20,5 


300 


60 


3.40 


3000 


128.5 


117 


20.5 


240 


60 


2.72 


3600 


128.5 


110.6 


20.5 


225 


60 


2.94 


3750 


128.5 


109 


18.5 


360 


60 


2.94 


3940 


128.5 


110,5 


20,5 


400 


40 


3.46 


12600 


182. 


128.5 


30 


300 


50 


2.38 



(12) 



(E) Number oi Inductors 

^ (x)(Z)i)(/o. 



where Z, = total number of armature inductors; 
/o = current in amperes; 

Di =inside diameter of the armature =the bore; 
ZC = the product of current and conductors per inch 
of armature periphery. 

The diameter D which we have determined by Eq. (11) 
is the outside diameter of the laminations. By referring 
to the several tables in which both inside and outside 
diameters are given, we can find a machine of approximately 
the same outside diameter, frequency and speed as the 
machine under consideration, and from the inside diameter 
which is given, estimate very closely what the bore of our 
machine should be. Later on, we may have to increase or 
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decrease it a little, in order to give the armature magnetic 
circuit the proper sectional area. 

IC is in a sense a design coeflBcient and increases in about 
the same proportion as Q decreases. 

Values of IC for commercial machines are indicated 
by Tables XI and XII. 

TABLE XI 
Values op "IC" fob High-spebb Bblted Alternatobs 



Output. K.V.A- 


IC. 


Output, K.V,A. 


IC. 


10 


200 


125 


475 


25 


350 


150 


500 


50 


390 


175 


525 


75 


415 


200 


550 


100 


450 


225 


590 



TABLE XII 

Values of "IC" tor Engine-type Altgrnatobs 



Output. K.V.A. 


IC. 


Output. K.V.A, 


IC. 


50 


450 


400 


660 


100 


495 


450 


675 


ISO 


520 


600 


696 


200 


660 


550 


700 


250 


590 


600 


705 


300 


615 


lOOO 


710 


850 


640 


5000 


725 



As an illustration of the above, a certain 3600-K.V.A., 
6600-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 225-r.p.m. alternator was 
calculated as follows: Z>i was 115 inches. The number 
of armature ampere turns per inch of periphery =7C was 
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assumed as approximately 700. The normal current per 
phase (open-type star winding) was: 



(6600) (1.73) 

Z,.M(M».800. 
316 



Fia. 33. — High-speed Eogine-type Alternator (Electric Machinery Co.). 

Next the number of armature slots have to be assumed. 
There are 32 poles and 3 phases. The total number of 
slots should be a multiple of the three phases and 32. 
Assuming 2 slots per pole per phase, the total niunber 
of slots is 32 times 2 times 3 =192 slots; 800 divided by 
192 gives the number of conductors per slot. The nearest 
whole number is 4. The total niunber of conductors will 
therefore be 4x192 = 768 — instead of 800 as assumed. 
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(F) Flux 
Some years ago air-gap densities of 5000 to 6000 lines 
of force per square cm. were used. Now it is not unusual 
to find aif'^ap densities of from 10,000 to 12,000 lines of 
force per square cm. for belt-driven and engine-type alter- 
nators and up to nearly double this amoimt for turbine- 
type alternators. It is desirable that such a value be 
chosen for the air-gap density as will almost saturate the 
teeth, but at the same time, it must be remembered that 
this also tends to increase the leakage. Tables XIII and 
XIV are given as a guide: 

TABLE XIII 
Am-GAP Densities 



K.V.A. Capucity. 


'"'•"%■ ^r^-' 


K.V.A. CapMity 


DeMiy-, Lin«a per 


10 


6000 


2000 


10000 


50 


7000 


3000 


10500 


100 


8000 


4000 


10800 


300 


8500 


5000 


11000 


500 


9000 


10000 


12O0O 


1000 


9500 







Air-gap DENsmES, 



K.V.A. CapMity, 


De.s.y,L|n«p« 


K.V.A. Cspfldty, 


Denaily, Lines per 


10 


4600 


2000 


7500 


50 


5200 


3000 


7900 


100 


6000 


4000 


8200 


300 


6400 


5000 


8500 


500 


6750 


10000 


9000 


1000 


7100 
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We have determined the frequency and the total number 
of conductors. The flux <J>, for no load, is now determined 
from the formxila: 

where <t> =flux per pole at no load and K, f, Z and a have 
the same significance as assigned in Chapter I. 

It is suggested that ^ be calculated for a value of E^, 
that is, in from 5 to 8 per cent in excess of the normal no- 
load voltage, so that ij> as calculated for no load will approx- 
imate quite closely the actual flux per pole at normal load, 
and with normal terminal voltage. 

Knowing the flux, we next determine: 



(G) Breadth and Circumferential ^dth of Pole 

(14) W,.^. 

where ^ =flux per pole; 

B = no-load air-gap density {see Tables XIII and XIV) ; 
Tr = breadth of pole; usually is equal to the length 
of the armature laminations, therefore usu- 
ally is equal to L; 
Wz = circumferential width of pole. 

Tf2= should come out not less than 55 per cent or 

more than, say, 72 per cent of the pole pitch. Otherwise it 

will be necessary to keep readjusting our calculations 
until a value within these limits is attained. 
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While TT should be eqxial to L the pole may be a little 
narrower than the length of the armature, if it ii 




About the proportion shown in the following figure is 
sometimes used. 



We have assumed so far that we have a sinusoidal 
distribution of the flux. This is not quite true in actual 
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machines, but is usually so very close tliat it will not 
greatly affect the results of our work, as to the E.M.F. 
and number of inductors, except in special cases. It is, 
however, very important that we detennine the field and 
voltage forms, as a bad wave form is often very undesirable. 



(H) DetenninatiDD of Field and Voltage Forms 

The author is indebted to an engineer formerly employed 
by the Westinghouse Company for the following method 
of determining the field form : 

Draw two adjacent poles to any convenient scale, or 
rather just one pole as indicated in Fig. 36. Divide the 
pole pitch into 24 equal parts. Let S be the air-gap at 
the center of the pole. Let 6^ be the mean width of a tube 
of force, and Si its mean length. The magnetic con- 
ductivity is proportioned to 6,/Si. The field density on 
the armature surface is proportioned to 

Let the maximum field density imder the pole be 100. 
Use S as unity in measuring Sz- The density B» at any 
point X would be 

Since in most cases ■— is practically equal to unity, it 
b sufficiently acciu*ate to measure the length of the central 
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line of force in the tube in the units of S and make the 
field density B, inversely proportional to this length. 

With this construction we can plot the field form of one 
pole's magnetic flux in the percentage of maximum density. 
As the fluxes of adjacent poles of opposite polarity are 
superposed on each other, the actual field form is obtained 
by subtracting the field densities of the two poles where 
they overlap. The method of construction is indicated by 
Fig. 36. 

Let C, = the pole constant, then (see Fig. 37) 

-, area enclosed by the actual field form 
' area rectangle ABCD 



X 



BA 





|s_ 




.C"-"' 




2 


c. 


B.„' 



In the actxxal construction as in Fig. 36 we usually divide 
the base line into six equal divisions, and then take the 
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average of the ^ middle ordinates in order to get Ba,y, Cp 

for a sine wave is equal to 1 divided by -, or is equal to .637. 

E.M.F. Wave Form. The wave fonn of E.M.F. induced 
in the armature through the relative motion of the field 
and conductors can be constructed from the field form. 
The E.M.F. wave induced in each single conductor is exactly 
of the same shape as the field form itself. For more than 
one conductor, the resultant will be the sum of the values, 
therefore the resultant form of E.M.F. wave depends on the 



,_ ^ ' 






/ 


B. 


M. 


Imai. ' 


a 


-^ 


u. 









number and distribution of conductors forming one group 
or winding element. 

It can be shown that if there are six or more slots per 
pole the wave form is practically independent of the nxmiber 
of conductors, that is, it may be constructed by usdng any 
convenient number. Twelve is a very convenient number 
to use. This gives 4 slots per pole per phase for three 
phase and six slots per hole per phase for two-phase 
machines. In single-phase machines it is usual to take into 
con^deration the actual distribution of conductors. 
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The fxmdamental idea of construction is that we move 
the group of conductors in the magnetic field and deter- 
mine the number of lines of force each conductor cuts. 
Adding these figures with their respective plus or minus 
signs, we obtain a value proportional to the E.M.F. induced 
in the whole group of conductors. In Fig. 36 is shown the 
construction for a three-phase alternator, assuming twelve 
slots or conductors per pole, and an open-type star winding. 
Eight conductors one-twelfth of a pole pitch apart are 
therefore assumed. 

A study of Fig. 36 will very quickly show how the E.M.F. 
wave was constructed for this particular machine. The 
values of the E.M.F. are relative values only, and are ex- 
pressed in terms of magnetic field density. The max. value 
of the E.M.F. wave shown in Fig. 36 is 778 and the square 
root of the mean squared value is 552; 552 divided by 778 
gives us .702 (.707 is the value for a sine wave), hence we 
see that the E.M.F. wave approaches very closely to a sine 
wave, even though the field form does not. 

The case considered above should give the designer an 
understanding of the fundamental ideas of the procedure, 
so that for any given machine under consideration he can 
devise his own method of constructing the E.M.F. wave 
from the field form. He should keep changing the shape of 
the pole, if necessary, until one is obtained that wiU produce, 
very closely, a sine wave. 

The author's attention was recently called to an alter- 
nator in which the ninth harmonic was very pronounced. 
The machine had nine slots per pole, or three slots per pole 
per phase. Open slots were used, and the pole covered 
such a percentage of the armature surface that at one 
instant there would be six teeth and five slots under a pole, 
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whereas at the next instant there would be five teeth and 
six slots. Furthermore, the air-gap was of uniform width. 
The result was that the magnetic reluctance and hence the 
field strength varied conaderably with the position of pole 
wheel. The result of course was very pronounced tooth 
harmonics. If a gradiially increasing air-gap from the 
center of the pole toward each edge were employed, the 
tooth harmonics would probably have been avoided. We 
ought therefore to draw the field form with the pole in several 
different positions with respect to the armature, and make the 
pole of such a shape thai we get the same strength of field for 
the various positions. 

Coefficient of Chording. — The chording of the winding 
reduces the number of effective conductors in the ratio of 
the sine of one-half the electrical degrees between the two 
. sides of the coil, or, 



where X = coefficient of chording, 

B=angle between two sides of coil. {See Fig. 38). 

(I) Number of Slots 

The number of slots per pole for two- and three-phase 
machines must be divisible by the number of phases, and 
when the same stampings are to be used for both two- and 
three-phase machines, the number of slots per pole must 
be divisible by six. This means either six or twelve slots. 
Six are used unless the K.V.A. per pole are very high. 
On three-phase machines either six or nine Mots per pole 
are usually used. 
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Slots may be divided into three classes: 

1. Open slots; 

2. Partially closed slots; 

3. Closed slots. 

Open slots permit the use of machine-wound coils, 
hence the coils may be entirely insulated before placing 
them in the slots. The self-induction due to slot leakage 
is of course less. There are more hkely to be tooth har- 



nm 



monies introduced into the E.M.F. wave fonn. The air-gap 
is somewhat less than in the case of closed or partially closed 
slots. 

Partially closed slots require a great deal of care in 
construction. They decrease the magnetic reluctance, and 
the possibiHty of tooth harmonics is much reduced. The 
principal objection to partially closed or closed slots is, 
of course, the poorer regulation. 

As the number of slots is increased the cost of the shop 
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work is increased. Filing oi slots sliould be avoided as 
much as possible, therefore the additional allowance made 
in slot width for fiUng becomes more important as the dimen- 
sions of the slots are made smaller by increasing their 
number. 



~2 



5 ^ 



jy 



i9. — Illuoijatin? Various Forms of Armature Slots. 



(J) Dimensions of Aimature Inductors 

rind the required dimensions of the armature inductors 
from the following formula: 

(15) A.=^', 

where An, = area in square inches of armature inductor; 
7o = current in amperes in each winding element; 
4= current density in amperes per square inch. 
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For high-speed well- ventilated machines, ft =2200 to 
2500; for low-speed well- ventilated machines, A: = 1800 to 
2200. 




Fig. 40. — Stator with Assembled Core (Weetinghouse). 

(K) Insulation of Armature Inductors 

The insulation of the armature coils is one of the most 
critical features of an alternator. The problem is much 
the same as- in direct-current armatures, except that the 
voltages are often much higher. In order to obtain as high 
a space factor as possible in the armature slots, it is essential 
to select the very best materials. Careful attention should 
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also be given to the order of arrangement of the insulating 
materials, so that those which are strong dielectrically but 
weak mechanically are protected by those suitable for 
withstanding mechanical strains. 

For slot linings, such materials as presspahn, leatheroid, 
horn fiber, red rope paper, and manilla paper are suitable. 
Great care must be taken to subject all dot-linings to 



Fro. 41.— Rolled Steel Plate Spider with Field Coils Assembled 
(WestiDghouse). 

thorough drying and waterproofing processes. One very 
effective process is to subject them to prolonged soaking in 
hot linseed oil. 

Mica and micanite should be used for slot finings in 
high-voltage machines only. For materials to be used to 
bind the conductors together into coils, there are several 
available, as for example cotton tape, linen tape, treated 
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cloth tape, or cambric treated with one of various kinda 
of varnishes, impregnated manila paper, mica paper, 
oiled unbleached cotton, or a cotton covering actii^ as a 
skeleton for any one of several varnishes. The insulation 
aroimd the individual conductors in no case should be leas 
than a double cotton covering, and it should be filled with 
a good insulating varnish. 

For further information see Turner and Hobart's book 
on " The Insulation of Electric Machines." 

The width of a slot is generally made about equal 
to the width of a tooth, and its depth from two to three 
and one-half times its width. The magnetic density in 
the teeth must not tend to oversaturate them, but on the 
other hand should nearly saturate them so as to prevent 
a shifting of the lines of force as the pole approaches and 
leaves a tooth. 

In order to get the average length of one turn lay off 
the armature coil to scale on a drawing board. An even 
number of slots per pole per phase will give coils all of 
which are interchangeable, so that only one mold is re- 
quired. The use of this coil is practically limited to arma- 
tures having open slots. It is illustrated by Fig. 42. 

The coils shown in Fig. 43 are ampler in shape but 
there are as many different forms required as there are 
coils per pole per phase. 

Calculate the length of conductor in each coil. The 
total length of conductor In each phase will then be the 
number of coils in that phase times the length of con- 
ductor in each coil. This resistance, Ra, will be the resist- 
ance of one phase. For a three-phase star-connected wind- 
ing, the redstance, Ua, between adjacent slip rings would 
be twice BJ, etc. 
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Fia. 42. — Interchangeable Armature Coib (Electric Machinery Co.). 



Fig. 43. — Non-interchangeable Armature Coils. 
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The heat loss in each phase of the armature will be 
I^Ra where la is the current in each phase. For two 
phase the total PR loss will be (2) {l^RJ) ; for three phase, 
(3) iUR,'), etc. 



FiQ. 44.— Cast Spider, Dovetailed Pole (WeBtiaghouse). 
(L) ton Losses in the Armature 

(16) ^c=^^, 

where Ac =cross-section of the armature core below the teeth; 
B, = magnetic density in tiie core below the teeth; 
4> = useful flux per pole (actual flux minus the leak- 
age). 

j^ 

(17) Depth of core below teeth =-^, 
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where L= length of armature laminations + (insulation + 
ventilating ducts). 
For 25-cycle alternators, Be should not exceed from 
70,000 to 75,000 hnes of force per square mch; for 60- 
cycle machines it should not exceed from 45,000 to 55,000. 
A density of from 100,000 to 110,000 is usually employed 



Fro. 45- — Rotor Core with Pole Pieces Assembled od Spider (Westinghouee). 
in the teeth, and from 85,000 to 95,000 lines of force per 
square inch in the pole cores. 

The length and width of the teeth, the area of the 
core, and the area of the core below the teeth and the 
length of the armature being known, the volume of the core 
in cubic inches may be calculated. 

(18) Tf. = (y.)(.277); 
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where Wc = weight of core in lbs. ; 
Fc = volume of core in cu.in. 

There are two sources of iron losses in the armature. 
These sources are, first, the enei^ spent in continually 
reversing the magnetism in the armature core as the arma^ 
ture revolves. It is called hysteresis. Second, that used 
in setting up useless currents in the iron. It is called eddy 
current loss. 



Fio. 46— A Rolled Steel Plate Fig. 47.— A Cast-ateel Spider 

Spider (Westinghouse). (WestinghouBe). 

Although a number of very eminent scientists worked 
for years on the problem of hysteresis, it remained for an 
engineer of our time to establish the laws. In 1892 Mr. 
C. P. Steinmetz gave out the results of his experiments, 
showing that the energy dissipated by hysteresis varies 
directly as the frequency of the reversals, directly as the 
total mass of iron, and approximately, as the 1.6 power 
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of the magnetic density. This law he expressed by the 
following empirical formula: 

(19) PH=v£^'^fV: 

where P» = hysteresis loss in ergs; 
[ji= coefficient of hysteresis; 
/=frequency in cycles per second; 
V = volume of iron in cuxm. 
\ ■ . 

The coefficient of hysteresis depends upon the physical 
and chemical quahties of the iron. For good armature 
iron it varies from .0012 to .0020. A fair value for good 
iron is .0015. 

Reducing to practical units and inserting .0015 for [l 
we get, 

an) p (l-24)(a'-°)(/)(F,) . 

where P( = hysteresis loss in the portion of the armature 
below the teeth; 
B(=m^netic density in lines per sq.in.; 
Fc = volume in cubic inches; 
/=frequency in cycles per sec. 

1.245,^ V7. . 
(21J P'- iQ.o . 

where P, = hysteresis loss in watts in the teeth; 
B( = average density in the teeth; 
V, =volume of the teeth. 

(22) Pa=Pc+P„ 

where Pa = total hysteresis loss in the armature. 
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From his experiments, Steimmetz also found that the 
enei^ consumed by eddy currents induced in a body of 
iron varies as the square of the ma^etic density, as the 
square of the frequency and in direct proportion to the 



Fia. 48. — Laminated Steei Spider Fig. 49.— Pole Piece Showing Dove- 

(Westinghouse). tail Projection (Weatinghouse). 

volume of the iron. This he expressed by the following 
empirical formula: 

(23) P.-WB)'(J)Kr), 

where P, = eddy current loss in ergs ; 
1] = eddy current constant, 

depending upon the thickness and the specific electrical 
conductance of the material. For the numerical value 
of this constant Steinmetz gives the following formula: 

(24) 
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where (f = thickness of iron lamime in cm. 
F=electrical conductivity in mhos; 
Y = 100,000 for ordinary armature iron. 

Inserting the value of ifj with reference to iron and 
reducing to practical units the following formula is obtained: 

(25) 



Fig. 50. — Caat Spider, Laminated Rim Fig. 51. — Pole Piece with Boils 
(Westinghouse). (Westinghouae). 

where Pc = eddy current loss in that portion of the arma- 
ture below the teeth in watts; 
d=thickness of iron laminations in inches (.014 
is a fair value); 
Be = magnetic density in the armature below the 
teeth; 
I f = frequency of reversals in cycles per second ; 

V(, = volume of core below the teeth in cu.in. 
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(26) P,' 






where P<'=eddy current loss in the teeth in watts; 
B,= average density in the teeth; 
y,= volume of the teeth in cu.in. 

(27) p„'=p:+p,', 

where Pa = total eddy current loss in the armature. 

(28) P«"=P,+Pa, 

where Pa" = total iron loss in the armature. 

The American Society for Testing Materials have made 
a number of experimental determinations of the core losses 
in various armatures and have pubUshed curves in their 
proceedings which show the relationship between the losses 
per imit volume of the iron and the product of kilo-gausses 
and frequency. The author believes it is better for the 
student to work out the losses by means of the above 
formulas, as he will then get a definite idea as to just how 
the iron losses are distributed between the various parts of 
the magnetic circuit, and also just what proportion of them 
are due to hysteresis and to eddy currents. 

i 

(M) Temperature Rise in the Annatore 

The amount of the total energy consumed in an armature 
is It?Ea+Pa". The amount of heat hberated depends 
upon the area of its radiating surface, upon its circum- 
ferential velocity, and upon the ratio of radiating area 
to the pole area. 
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As a result of a very elaborate series of tests made at 
Cornell University the following conclusions were drawn. 
(See Transactions A.I.E.E., Vol. X, page 349.) 

1. An increase of the temperature of the armature 
causes an increased radiation of heat per degree rise in 



FiQ, 52.— Rotor of 200 K.VA. Syehronous Motor (WestiDghouse). 

temperature, but the ratio of increase diminishes as the 
temperature increases, and an increase of the amount of ■ 
heat generated in the armature increases the temperature 
of the armature, but less proportionally. 

2. An increase in the peripheral velocity increases the 
amount of heat liberated per degree rise in temperature, 
but the ratio of increase becomes less with higher speeds. 
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3. The effect of the field poles is to prevent the radiation 
of heat. 

Mr. Alfred E. Wiener, by combining these results with 
data and tests of various machines foimd the values given 
in Table XV. 

TABLE XV 
Spbcjtic Temperatdrb Rise in Abuatdbbs 



Peripheral velocity in feet 
per second— Vj. 


Temperature rise per unit of energy loaa, in 
degreeaC.-ta. 




Ratio of pole area to total radiating surface. 




.8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


.4 


.3 




HO" 

80 
64 
56 
50 
48 
47 
46 
45 


100° 
74 
61 
53 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 


95" 
70 
58 
51 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 


90° 
67 
56 
49 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 


86° 
64 
54 
48 
46 
44 
43 
42 
41 


83' 








52 








44 








42 















The product of the specific temperature increase and the 
specific loss gives the rise in temperature. 

(29) ^-'.'^•^. 

where 3*0= rise in temperature of armature in degrees 
centigrade; 
(a = specific temperature increase; 
So = total radiating surface of armature in square 
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Pb"+/o'jB« = total energy loss in the armature; 
■= = specific energy loss. 

The radiating or cooling surface of an armature is that 
portion of its superficial area which is in direct contact with 



Fio. 53. — Generator Rotor with Collector Rings (Westinghouse). 

the surrounding air. The shape and construction of the 
armature, and the size and arrangement of the field deter- 
mine this radiating portion of the armature. 

(30) S„=<S+Si+52+53, 

where S=extemal cylindrical surface of the armature in 
square inches; 
Si = internal cylindrical surface of the armature core 
in square inches; 
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(Sa = radiating surface of the core and conductors at 

the two ends of the armature; 
58=raiiating surface presented by one side of a 

ventUating duet. 



(31) 



S +81+82+83 



8 7^ = average peripheral velocity of the radiating 
surface of the armature; 
7 = peripheral velocity of S; 
V"i=peripheral velocity of 5i; 
F2 = peripheral velocity of 82; 
V3 =peripheral velocity of S3. 



Fig. 54. — Rotor with Squirrel-cage Winding (Westinghouse). 

If the temperature rise does not come up to nearly the 
specified value, the current density in the armature inductors 
may be increased. If the temperature rise is too high it 
will be necessary to either increase the area of the armature 
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inductors, or increase the radiating surface by putting in 
more air ducts or by doing both. 

The radiation coefficients of the stationary armature 



FiQ. 55.— ^Bearings Type G Generatore, Rear Bearing and Halves of Col- 
lector Side Bearing (WestinghouBe). 



Fio. 56 — Bearing Housiog Open, Showing Bearing and Oil Rings, Bracket 
Type (Westinghouae,) 

should be considered as if the armature were revolved, and 
the field pole held stationary, because of the fact that the 
poles drive the air through and around the armature at 
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almost the same peripheral velocity that would be obtained 
were the armature rotated. 



(H) Diameter at Shaft 

The diameter of the shaft within the core may be found 
by the formula, 



(32) 



Dc'=Ktx^- 



where W = output of the machine in watts; 

Jfi = constant depending on the output of the machine. 
(See Table XVI.) 



TABLE XVI 
Shaft Constants 



Kilowatts. 


Ku 


ifTw'lU" 


El. 


1 


.9 


100 


1.3 


5 


1.0 


200 


1.4 


10 


1.1 


500 


1.5 


50 


1.2 


1000 


1.6 



The diameter of the bearing portion of the shaft may 
be obtained from the formula: 



(33) 



Vr.p.m, 



where D» = diameter of the bearing portion of the shaft in 
inches. 
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The length of the bearing may be foiind from the formula: 

(34) L,=K2D,V^r:^, 

where Lj= length of the wearing portion of the bearing in 
inches; 
K2 = constant. (See Table XVII.) 



TABLE 


XVII. (ESTERLINE) 


C.p«i.yinK.™.U. 


K, High Speed. 


K, Low Speed. 


1 


.076 


.100 


6 


.100 


.150 


10 


.115 


.175 


50 


.125 


.200 


100 


.150 


.226 


1000 


.200 


.275 



Fig. 57. — Bearings used on Hi^h Speed Generators (Electric Machinery Co.) 



(O) Cross-section of Pole Core 

If <J> is the flux in the air-gap under one pole at no load, 
the corresponding full-load value of the flux in the pole 
core will be: 



(36) 



-*)', 
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X= leakage coefficient. 

7k varies from about 1.15 to 1.40 in modem commercial 
machines. Ordinarily, 1.25 would be a safe value to use. 

Crocker gives the following formula for an approximate 
determination of the leak^e coefficient of revolving field 
alternators. 

where g = length of air-gap; 
d =pole core height; 
a = length of pole arc; 
TO = number of phases. 

(37) 4,.|, 

where Ap=axea, of pole core; 

Bp = magnetic density in the pole core. 

The breadth W, may be made equal to the length L, 
of the armature or a little shorter if desired, then: 

(38) TT,-^. 

If the core is l^ninated, an allowance of about S per 
cent should be made for the insulation between lami- 
nations. The pole-core density is usua'ly from 65,000 to 
85,000 Unes of force per square if they are made of cast 
iron, and from 85,000 to 95,000 if sheet steel is used. 

There is not very much difference in the cost of solid 
and of laminated poles. The advantages of soUd poles are: 
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1. Their damping effect. 

2. Can be more reliably fixed on the pole wheel in ease 
of high-speed machines. 

3. The section can be made oval is desired, thus giving 
increased economy in copper. 




"7 I 



With laminated poles, it is easier to perfect the design 
as regards the shape of the pole piece, and the pole wheel 
is more apt to run true and keep its shape. 

In Fig. 58 is shown different methods of fixing the pole 
to the pole wheel. 
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In small machines the pole cores and the magnetic 
circuit below the pole cores are stamped out of one piece 
of iron as indicated in Fig. 59, 




(P) Annature Inductance 

The annature inductance due to armature reactance 
should be calculated before the fie'd winding is designed. 
Since commercial alternators do not have a uniform mag- 
netic reluctance, a perfectly distributed winding, nor a 
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sinusoidal flux distribution, an exact predetermination 
of the regulation vdthout making any tests is impossible. 

The followii^ method of predetermining the armature 
inductance should give results approximating fairly closely 
actual results. 

The inductance of the slots covered by a pole, and those 
not so covered wUl be calculated separately. 

The reluctance of the path of the lines of force about 
one imcovered slot is given by the following formula: 

^^^^ ^'^ dU .d'U 2^. 

26' "•" B "•" Ax ' 
whCTC B(= reluctance of the flux paths of one slot; 
A =tooth pitch in cms.; 
u?=width of a tooth at the top in cms.; 
B = width of a slot at the top in cms, ; 
d =depth of the coil in the slot; 
d' = depth of the slot above the coil; 
6 =the width of the slot at the bottom; 
6' =the width of the tooth at the bottom; 
1/0 = the length of the armature laminations in cms. 
The coefficient of self-induction is nxunerically equal to 
the number of lines of force one ampere will produce times 
the number of tiuiis divided by 10^, therefore, 

(40) ■^' T6^' 

where <l>i=the number of lines of force produced by one 
ampere; 
(= number of turns in the coil is equal to the number 
of conductors per slot; 
Zi= inductance in henrys, 
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(41) 



To this flux must be added that Unked with the end con- 
nections of the coil. This varies from 0.45 to 0.75 max- 
well per ampere turn per centimeter of the length, L,, 
of the end connections. 

The average value is usually not far from 0.55, hence, 

(42) <I>,=i(^+0.55L,]. 

The Tninimiini value of the inductance will of course 
occur when the maximum number of slots are imcovered. 
In a three-phase machine, there may be a time when all 
the conductors in a winding element would be uncovered. 
Therefore the minimxun inductance would be approxi- 
mately equal to: 

Z=aa.=(L,)(n)(n'), 

where I/j = inductance of one uncovered slot; 
n = number of slots per pole per phase; 
?i'=nmnber of winding elements in series, is the 
number of poles for an open type winding; 
Lmin. = minimum armature inductance. 
For covered slots the inductance will be greater, s nee 
the flux passes from the top of a tooth to the pole face, and 
makes its retiuTi circuit through the pole face back to an 
adjacent slot. The reluctance for a covered slot is: 

(43) Ri' / . ], r-jY, 
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where X, = the length of the end connections in cms.; 
g =length of air-gap in cms. 

The equation for ^' and Li are the same as for the 
imcovered slots. The maximum inductance is 

(M) i.„.-(i,')Cn)Cn') 

where Z// = the inductance for one covered slot. 



Fia. 60.— A 6000-K.V.A. 6600-volt, Three-phase, 60-cycle Horizontal Water- 
wheel Generator (Westinghouae). 

The average value iav.i is obtained by multiplying indo 
by the percentage of the armature which is not covered 
by the poles and Xmai. by the percentage which is. For 
example if the inductance is 10 henrys assuming all the 
slots to be uncovered and 15 henrys when they are all 
covered, and the poles cover two-thirds of the surface of 
the armature, the average inductance would be, one-third 
of 10 plus two-thirds of 15 = 13.33 henrys. 
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The total armature reactance is 

(45) X„=2x/L.,.. 
The armature reactance drop is 

(46) E2=IJio, 



Front. , . Rear 

Fig. 61.— Collector Rings (Westinghouse). 



Fm. 62.— <k>lleotOT Rings, Bnish Holders and Supporting Bracketa (Electric 
Machinery Co.). 
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where .^3= armature reactance drop per phase (see vector 
digram in Chapter I). 
Xo = armature reactance per phase, 

/ = frequency, 
L„.= armature inductance. 
As an example of the calculation of armature inductance 
we will take the following: 
The dimensions are: 



d~ 3.60 cms. 


L, -45.00 cms. 


A- 4.62 " 


1-24 


f= .50 " 


n-2 


d'- 1.20 " 


n'-U 


B- 2.25 " 


/-60 cycles per sec. 


X,.- 15.00 " 


/a -30 amperes 


w- 2.60 " 


£-2200 volts 


h- 2.00 " 





The reluctance of the path of the lines of force about 
one uncovered slot is : 

„ 1 

"' (3.60)(15) (1.2)(15) (2)(2.5)(15)' 
(2)(2) "^ 2.25 "^ C4.62)(x) 

E,-. 0376 oersted, 

rL257 
L.0375 

+,=1398, 

i,=»24)..MK,335 henry, 
L min. =.(.000335)(2)(14) -.00938 henry, 
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T,, ! 

\J ^-^ ^-^ 2.5+4.62 y 
V2)(2)''"2.26''" (4) (50) / 

E,'=.0133 oersted, 

rl.257 , 



<l>.-24[: 



„133+(0.65)(46)J 



u 



-2862, 
(2862) (24) 



ic • 

L,„.(.000687)(2)(I4) -.0192. 
The poles cover 65% of the armature, therefore, 

i„. -(■66)(.0192) +(.35)(.0O938), 
=.01496 henry. 

The armature reactance per phase would be 

i!!-(2)(i)(60)(.01496), 

i2 =5.62 ohms, 

El = (30) (5.62) = 168.6 volts. 



(Q) Armature Magnetizatton 

The armature reaction in ampere turns may be calcu- 
lated by means of the formulas given in Chapter I. 

These give the result in ampere turns per pair of poles. 
Since there are as many magnetic circuits a^ there are poles, 
and as we usually calculate the number o field ampere turns 
per pole, it will be found most convenient to divide the 
results given by these formulas by two, so as to get the 
armature reaction in ampere turns per pole; 
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(R) Cro&s-section of Qie Wheel Rim 

The cross-section of the wheel rim for a multi-polar 
machine will be 

(47 ^.=4 

where <]>'=flux per pole; 

Bu = magnetic density in the wheel rim. 



- Fig. 63.— Brush Holder Bracket Stand (Westinghouse) . 

If the wheel rim and the pole cores are made of the same 
material the magnetic density employed in the wheel rim is 
usually only about 80 to 90 per cent of what it is in the 
pole core. For a cast-steel wheel rim use 65000 to 75000 
Bnes of force per square inch. For cast iron, from 40000 
to 45000. 
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, , CS) Air-gap 

The airngap to be used depends very lai^ely upon the 
required regulation. A long air-gap means more field 
ampere turns in proportion to the armature ampere tiuus, 
therefore better regulation, especially on low power factors. 
On the other-hand, a long air^^ap increases the leakage. 

As a general rule, about 75 per cent of the field ampere 
tmns ^ould be required to drive the flux through the air- 
gap. This may require an air-gap as small as one-eighth 



Fig. 64. — Bed Plate for Bracket Type Generator (Westinghouse). 

of an inch, or as large as three-quarters of an inch. For 
small machines three-sixteenths to three-eighths is com- 
mon. For large machines it usually lies between three- 
eighths: and three-quarters. 

Where good regulation is necessary, it is usually found 
advisable to make the ratio between the armature and field 
ampere turns about one to three. 

(T) Exciting Ampere Turns 

Lay off one of the magnetic circuits on a drawing board 
to scale, and prepare a table as follows: 
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Put. 


<&&. 


^t£. 


AmptreTum, 
per Inch. 


Total Ampere 
Tura«. 


Ann. core 

Teeth 

Air-g^ 

Pole Bboe 

Pole core 

Wheel rim 

























As the quantities indicated are obtained insert them in 
the above table; changes made necessary by further adjust- 
ments in the design can quickly and very easily be made 
by referring back to this table. 

The ampere turns may be obtained either from tables or 
by the following formula: 



(48) 



NI„ 



Amy ' 



where iV/»= ampere turns necessary to force the flux 
through the part of the circuit under con- 
sideration; 
ij»„ = corresponding number of lines of force; 
Z» = mean length in cms.; 
.4«=area in sq. cm.; 
y =permeabihty. 

If the dimensions are given in inch^, then 



(49) 



_ .3133j>J. 
Any 
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Fib. 65. — Segmente of Core Ltiminations, Finger Plate and Ventilating 
Fing^ Plate (Westinghouse). 



Fia. 66. — ^Rotor Construction (Electric Machineiy Co.). 
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TABLE XVIII 
Permeabilitt of Difpeheht Kikds or Iron at Vadioub MAaNZTizATioNs 



Demdiy, 
Lineiper 


A >l<id 


CommerciBl 


Gnjr Csat 


Cut Steel. 


Sheet Steel. 


Squsre Inch. 


Wrougbt Iron 


Wrought Iron. 


Iron. 






20000 


2600 


ISOO 


850 


2500 


2400 


25000 


2900 


2000 


800 


2600 


2500 


30000 


3000 


2100 


600 


2750 


2625 


35000 


2950 


2150 


400 


2700 


2750 


40000 


2900 


2130 


250 


2650 


2860 


45000 


2800 


2100 


140 


2600 


2975 


50000 


2650 


2050 


110 


2475 


3100 


56000 


2500 


1880 


90 


2300 


3000 


60000 


2300 


1850 


70 


2100 


2900 


65000 


2100 


1700 


50 


1800 


2775 


70000 


1800 


1550 


35 


1475 


2660 


76000 


1500 


1400 


25 


1160 


2500 


80000 


1200 


1250 


20 


1000 


240O 


85000 


1000 


1100 


15 


850 


1900 


90000 


800 


900 


12 


750 


1400 


95000 


530 


680 


10 


690 


1100 


100000 


360 


500 


9 


590 


900 


, 105000 


260 


350 




525 


480 


110000 


ISO 


260 




475 


310 


115000 


120 


190 




425 


178 


120000 


80 


150 




390 


145 


125000 


50 


120 




350 


99 


130000 


30 


100 




250 


69 


136000 


20 


85 




160 


40 


140000 


15 


75 




100 


20 



By means of the above equations find the number of 
ampere turns required to force the no-load flux through 

1. The armature core; 

2. The teeth; 

3. The air-gap; 

4. The pole shoe; 

5. The pole core; 

6. The wheel rim. 
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Add these together, thus obtaining the number of no- 
load ampere turns per pole. 

In order to have plenty mai^in on low-power factors, 




Fia. 67.— Pole Piece of a Large GenCTator (WestinghouBe), 



the field voltage required at no load should not be more- 
than 50 per cent of the exciter volt^e. If a 110-volt exciter- 
is used, the required exciter voltage at no load should be 
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taken aa 55 volts. For a 220-volt exciter this value may 
be doubled. Then for a 110-volt exciter, the E.M.F. per 
pole would be 55 divided by the nuniber of poles, or, 

(50) -E,=-', 

P 

where E/=E.M.F. per pole; 

p = number of poles; 

E,=EM.F. of exciter. 



Fio. 68. — muatrating Method of Fastenii^ Field Coila (Electric Machine37 
Co.). 

For the first trial, get the capacity of the exciter by 
multiplying the average of the per cent limits given in Table 
XIX by the capacity of the alternator. The ciurent in 
the field coils will then be this capacity in watts divided 
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by the normal voltage of the exciter. The resistance of the 
field coils should then be kept down to such a point that 
only about one-half the exciter voltage is required to supply 
the required field current at no load. 

Assume what you con^der is a reasonable depth of field 
winding after consulting other designs, and calculate the 
length of a mean turn. Allow about 1200 circular mils 
per ampere, select such a size wire, that it will have a resist- 
ance B/ that will permit a current to flow that will give the 
required number of ampere turns when the current is multi- 
pUed by the number of turns which can be accommodated 



FiQ. 69.— Edge Wound Strap Field Coil (WestinghouBe). 

in the space available. If the circular mils per ampere 
are in the neighborhood of 1200, the temperature rise will 
probably come out about right. Different sizes of wire 
will have to be tried, and the space available for accom- 
modating the winding may have to be changed in order to 
accommodate the required number of turns. Since we have 
allowed 1200 circular mils per ampere, at no load, the cur- 
rent density will probably not exceed 800 circular mils per 
ampere at full load, therefore should be Uberally enough 
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Check the field coil for temperature rise by the following 
fonnula, which is based on Timmerman's experiments, at 
Cornell University. (See Trails. A.I.E.E., page 342, Vol. 
X.) 



(51) 



r.=- 



where T, =temperature rise of the field coil in degrees C; 
Wf=loaB per pole in watts; 

S„= total radiating smiace, of the coil in square 
inches; 

T, should not exceed approximately 20° C. at no load. 
After the regulation has been determined, T, should ^ain 
be calculated for the field amperes required at full load, 
and 80 per cent power factor and should not exceed 40° C. 
The usual limits of the excitation losses is indicated by 
the following table: 

TABLE XIX 
Excitation Lrarra or Alternators 





UiiuBl Limit* in 




Ualiml LimiU in 








Pet-Cent. 


10 


2.00to5.00 


600 


.55" 2.25 


50 


1.75to4.00 


750 


.50" 2.00 


100 


l,25to3,75 


1000 


.50" 1.75 


200 


1.10" 3,00 


5000 


.45" 1.50 


300 


.85" 2.85 


10000 


.40" 1.25 


400 


.60" 2.50 
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(U) Field Loss 
The watts lost in the field coils wih be: 
(52) Tr/=//iZ/, 

where TT/ = field loss in watts; 
// = current in field ; 
jR/= resistance of field winding. 



Fio. 70. — Ulustrating Armature Winding having Interchangeable Coils 
(Electric Machinery Co,), 

(V) RegulatioD 
The E.M.F., Ei, which in the vector diagram in Chapter 
I represented the effect of armature reaction, is the E.M.F, 
which we would have if the ampere turns of the armature 
only were the magnetizing foree. Therefore Ei may be cal- 
culated by suhstituting in the formula for the E.M.F. of the 
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machine, the value of <]> that would be produced if the 
monetizing force were the number of ampere turns in the 
armature winding only. Since this flux is always combined 
with the flux produced by the field, the permeabilities used 
should be those which correspond to full load conditions. 
By referring back to the table under the heading, Exciting 
Ampere Turns, we can quickly and easily get the flux by 
using the information given in this table. We now know 
all the components of the vector diagram of electromotive 




forces. Calculate Ea for normal E.M.F. at the terminals 
of the machine as per the above diagram. (Fig. 71.) 

Calculate what field current will be required to produce 
the E.M.F. Ea, also the E.M.F. E^', that this field current 
would produce if the load were all thrown o£E. The regu- 
lation in per cent will then be: 

/Ea -EA 
Regulation = 1 — = — 111 



(53) 



100, 



-where Ei = normal terminal E.M.F.; 

Sa'=E.M.F. that would be produced at no load by the 
field current required to give E^ when the 
machine is loaded. 
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Calculate the r^ulation for I, J, f, Ij and IJ loads, 
and for unity power factor. Also calculate the r^ulation 
for full load and for 80 per cent power facto.- 



(W) Efllqency 

Assume the windage and bearing friction losses and 
ctdculate the efficiency at various loads. These losses 
are very difficult to 'predetermine with even a reasonable 
degree of acciuwjy. They vary widely in sdmlJar machines 
of the same type, speed and capacity. For high-speed belt- 
driven machines, ranging in speed from 900 r.p.m. to 1200 
r.p.m. those losses should range from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent. 
For engine-type machines running at from 125 to 360 r.p.m. 
they should range from J of 1 per cent to 1.5 per cent. 
For very lar^e slow-speed machines with good alignment 
it might be even less. 

The efficiency may be obtained by the following formula : 



(54) 



Efficiency = - 



output 



output +Iosses' 
Tabulate the losses and efficiency as follows: 



p'f.'^il 


Arm. J-H. 


Field I'R. 


c^,«. 


Windage 
Friction. 


Total 
Loasea. 


EfficiHicy 
in Per dent. 

















25 














50 














75 














100 














125 








_. 






150 
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The temperature rise of the armattire and of the field 
at various loads should be calculated by the methods ah^ady 
given and cxirves plotted showing the results. 

The remaining mechanical details are to be worked 
out on the drawing board as the work proceeds. 
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CHAPTER III 

DESIGN or ROTARY CONVER'mRS 

The design of a rotary converter is carried out along 
the same lines as that of a direct-current generator, except 
that not nearly so much armature copper is required because 
of the fact that the current the machine requires as a syn- 
chronous motor offsets to a greater or less degree, depending 
upon the number of phases and the power factor, the cm^ 
rent which the machine dehvers as a direct-current generator. 
Also, collector rings must be added to conduct the alternat- 
ing current to the proper points in the armature winding, 
and the mmiber of poles is usually fixed by the frequency. 

The design of direct-current generators was covered in 
Volume I, and synchronous motors in Chapter II of this 
volume, therefore it will be necessary to discuss only a few 
points in connection with rotaries. 

Since the speed is not fixed by any type of prime mover, 
the speed is usually higher and the poles fewer with more 
slots per pole per phase. For example, a certain 300-kilowatt, 
3-phase rotary has 4 poles and runs at 750 r.p.m. and there 
are 8 armature slots per pole per phase. 

The followii^ relation exists between the armature copper 
losses in a D.C. generator and in a rotary converter. Assum- 
ing the losses in a directH3urrent generator equal to unity, 
the losses in a rotary for unity power factor are as follows: 
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Single-phase 


= 1.38 


Two-phase 


= 1.38 


Three-phase 


= 0.56 


Four-phase 


= 0.38 


Six-phase 


= 0.27 


power factor, the Valu 


Single-phase 


= 2.50 


Two-phase 


= 2.50 


Three-phase 


= 1.23 


Four-phase 


= 0.94 


Six-phase 


= 0.77 



The alternating E.M.F. available between adjacent sUp 
rings in rotary converters In terms of the direct voltage is 
as follows: 

Single-phase = 0,707 

Two-phase = 0.707 

Three-phase =0.61 

Four-phase =0.50 

Six-phase = 0-353 

The above values are based on a sinusoidal field. For 
a rectangular field with the poles covering about 70 per cent 
of the armature surface, they would be about 5 per cent 
higher. 

A six-phase rotary may be supplied from a three-phase 
line through three transformers as indicated in F^. 73 and 
Fig. 74. 

Rotary converters of any considerable output are usu- 
ally six-phase. Six-phase rotary converters have the follow- 
ing advantages. 
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(1) A higher rating, therefore they are smiUler and 
cheaper for a given output. 

(2) The magnetizing effects of the emrents in the arma- 
ture are more nearly balanced, therefore the commutation 
is better. 




(3) They run more stably than rotaries with fewer 
There is less tendency to " himt." 

Damper Winding. — In order to prevent himting, it is 
essential that the poles of a rotary converter be equipped 
with a damper winding. Himting is usually started by 
some outside force, as, for example, a sudden increase in 
the load on the rotary which makes its armature drop back 
relative to the synchronous relation of the field. The next 
instant it will swii^ ahead, and unless some force tends to 
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make it retain its fixed relative position it will continue to 
surge back and forth. The damper winding on the field 
poles has this retaining force, since for any relative move- 



PbaseA 



lOOQOOOOOOOOQOOQOO) 




ment between the rotation of the armatiu^ and of the field, 
an E.M.F. will be induced in the bars of the damper winding 
which will cause a current to flow that wUl set up a field 
that will counteract the field set up by the sui^ng. An 
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excellent damper winding is obtained by putting on a wind- 
ing dmilar to that used on the annature of the squirrel-cage 
type of induction motors. 

The rotary may be started from the direct-current ade 
similar to a direct-current motor and synchronized on the 



Fio. 76.— 1000 K.W. Six-phase Rotary Converter (Westinghouse). 

altemating-current side the same as an alternating-current 
generator, or it may be started by means of a small induc- 
tion motor, connected direct to the shaft of the rotary. 
After being brought up to speed it has to be paralleled both 
on the direct-current and alternating-current side; or it 
may be started as an induction motor by impressing alter- 
nating current on the armature of the converter. The 
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damper winding wUl then act as the secondary of an induc- 
tion motor, and the converter will speed up. This is a 
most convenient way of starting and the method most 
commonly used. 



Fia. 76. — Rotaries in Sub-station, Capitol Tractioa Co., Washington, D, C. 
(WeetbghouBe). 

Coniiiounding of the Rotaiy Converter 

It has been said that the ratio between the alternating- 
current voltage and the direct-current voltage of a rotary 
is fixed. A certain amount of variation may be obtained 
through variation of the exciting current of the rotary, in 
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conjunction with reactance available in the axmature cir- ' 
cuit. This is to be understood as follows: 



Fio. 77.— Self-atarting Rotary Converter 750 K.W, Six-phase, 60-cycle 

tWestinghouse). 

A rotary converter running off the alternating-current 
circuit may be regarded as a synchronous motor. There 



Fig. 78. — Rotor with Synchronous Regulator Armature and Starting Motor 
Rotor, 770 K.W. (Weatinghouse). 

is a certain fixed field current at which the rotary will draw 
the smallest alternating current from the line. This corre-. 
spends to unity power factor. .) 
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If this field current is changed, the current from tlie line 
is changed also. By increasing the field current, the rotary 
is made to draw a leading current from the altemating-cur- 



FiG. 79.— 3000 K.W. Self-starting Rotary Converter, 600-volt 
(Westinghouae). 

rent circuit, and by decreasing the field current, it is made 
to draw a lagging current from the circuit. 

Assume now that the rotary is over-excited. It delivers 
a leading wattless current to the line. This current in 
conjunction with reactance in the circuit will cause an 
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inductive drop in the rotary armatxire which has an influence 
upon the impressed alternating-current voltage of the con- 
verter. This effect is to raise the impressed rotary volt^e. 
Simiharly imderexeitation will cause a lowering of the 
impressed voltage. Thus a certain amount of variation 
can be obtained by introducing wattless currents in the 
rotary armature and by providing for a certain amount 
of reactance. Of course such a procedure tends to increase 



Fio. 80. — Oaoillator and Speed Limit Device, Switch Open fR^estinghouse). 

the heating of the converter armature and causes the con- 
verter to operate at power factors other than unity. How- 
ever, it is possible to obtain a certain amount of automatic 
regulation in this manner without injury to the rotary or 
without bad effects upon the circuit on which it operates. 
It is not unusual to provide a series field winding on the 
poles which automatically increase the excitation, as the 
load comes on and tends to hold up the voltage on the 
direct-current side, even if the alternating-current voltt^e 
should drop off slightly on account of the line drop. Fur- 
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thermore, there is often provided from 10 to 25 per cent 
reactance in the converter circuit. 

Oscillators. — In order to prevent the brushes wearing 
channels in the commutator and collector rings, some form 
of oscillating device should be provided to produce a periodic 
axial movement of the armature and shaft. In Fig. 80 is 
shown a Westinghouse nscillator,. 



Fia. 81.— Self-Starting Rotary, 200 K.W., 600-volt, 60-cycle 
(Westinghouse). 

It consists of a steel plate with grooved ball race and 
ball backed by a spring. As the grooved plfte is not quitb 
parallel to the end of the shaft, when the rotary is properly 
installed with the armature slightly inchned toward the 
oscillator, the hardened steel ball is caught at the lowest 
point between the race and the end of the shaft. As the 
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armatiire revolves, the ball is carried upward, and the 
spring compressed. The reaction of the spring forces the 
shaft away and the ball falls back to its normal position. 
Thus, a periodic longitudinal motion, of a frequency deter- 
mined by the natural period of the motor, is imparted to 



Fig. 82.— Staler of 3000 K.W., Six-phase Rotary Converter (Weetioghouse). 

the armature as it revolves and uniform wear of commutator 
and collector rings is assured. 

Overspeeds. — As a safeguard against overspeeds in rotary 
converters, a safety device consisting of a spring-closed 
knife switch actuated by a centrifugal tripping mechanism 
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is attached to the same end of the shaft as the oscillator. 
The knife switch is held open by a pivoted latch so arranged 
that when the simple centrifugal governor attached to the 
shaft operates at a predetermined speed, it trips the latch 
and releases the spring, thus insuring a quick and positive 
closing of the switch. This switch is contained in a metal 
box attached to the bearing housing and completes an 
auxiliary circuit through the tripping coils of the direct- 
current circuit-breakers. 

Field Break Svfitch. — If a rotary is started from the 
alternating current side, it should be provided with a double- 
throw , field switch so that during starting the field may be 
opened jn several places, so as to reduce the strain on the 
insulation that might otherwise result from the high voltage 
induced in the field coils. When the alternating-current 
switches are closed on a self-starting rotary, the rotary is 
virtually a transformer, the armature winding acting as 
the primary, and the field winding as the secondary. This 
transformer action becomes less and less as the speed in- 
creases and entirely disappears at synchronism, but at the 
instant of the potential induced in the field coils may easily 
reach a dangerous value unless the field circuit is opened. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A 180 K.V.A., 600 R.P.M., THREE-PHASE, 2200-VOLT, 60-CYCLE, 

TWO-BEARING PEDESTAL TYPE ALTERNATING CURRENT 

GENERATOR. 

The author is indebted to Mr. Tniman Hibbard of the 
Electric Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for the set 
of actual working drawings shown m this chapter. 
LOCATION SKETCH 
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ASSEMBLED ARMATURE. 
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POLE PIECE PUNCHING. 
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ARMATURE TOOTH SUPPORT. 
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RAIL DETAILS— CAST IRON. 
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PEELD FLANGE-CAST BRASS. 
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" " " ■ 's High-speed Dynamo Electric Machini 
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Kinzbrunner'i 

* Koch's Mathematics of Appliei 
Landauer's Spectrum Analysis, < 

* Lautfer's Electrical Injuries... 
Lab's Electrochemistry of Orgaoii 

* Lyndon's Developmt 
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■y for Electrical 

• NoTris's Introduction to the Study of Elec 
Morris and Dennison's Course of Problems on 

Circuits and Machines. (In Press.) 

• Parah^l and Hobart's Electric Machine D< 
Reagan's Locomotives: Simple, (Compound, 

• Rosenberg's Electrical Engmeering. (Hal. 



— Kinibrunner.). 



Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie's Text Book of Electrical Machinery. ..' 

Schapper'B Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry 12mo. 

• Tillman's Elementary Lessons in Heat 8vo 

• Timbie'sElemenUof Electricity Large I2mo 

• AnswBis to Problems in Elements of Electricity i2ma, Papei 

Tory and Pitcher's Manual of Laboratory Physics Large 12mo. 

Ulke's Modem Electrolytic Copper Refining. Svo 

• Waters's Commercial Dynamo Design 8vo 
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LAW. 

• Brennon's Hand-book of UaetuI Leeal Information for Business U 

• Davis's Elements of Law .'.8 

■ Treatise on the Military Law of United States 8 

• Dudley's Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial. . Large I2i 

Wail'-s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence .8 

Sheep. 

Law ol OperationB Preiiminary to Construction in Engineerinj 

HATHEHATICS. 

Baker's Elliptic Functions 

Brlgga's Elements of Plane Analytic Qeometry. (BOcher.) 

• Buchanan's Plane and Spherical TrigonameUy 

Byerly's Harmonic Functions, 

Chandler's Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus I2mo. 

• Coffin's Vector Analysis. 12it 

Compton's Manual of Logarithmic Computations. 12rc 

• Dickson's College Algebra Large IZn; 

Emch's Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application 8\ 

Piske's Functions of a Complex Variable S\ 

Halsted's Etemenlary Synthetic Geometry S\ 

* Rational Geometry 12n; 

Synthetic Projective Geometry S\ 

• Hancock's Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions S\ 

■Hyde's Grassmann's Space Analysis gi 

•Johnson's {J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tabloa: Vest-pocket siie. pa pi 

• Mounted on heavy cardboard. 8X10 inch. 

* 10 copii 

Johnson's (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calcuh 

Large 12mo, 1 i 

Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates I2n 

Differential Equations S\ 

Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus Large 12n 

Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus Large 12n 

* Theoretical Mechanics 12ii 

Theory of Errors and the Method of Least S<iuam. 12n 

Treatise on Differential Calculus Large IZn 

Treatise on the Integral Calculus Large 12n 

Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. . .Large 12ti 

Karapetolf's Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics: 

• Part I. Problems on Machine Design , Large ISn 

• Koch's Mathematics of Applied Electricity. 8i 

Laplace's Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Tmscottand Emory.) . 12ii 

• Le Messurier's Key to Professor W. W. Johnson's Differential Equation 

Smalt S^ 

• Ludlow's Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables 9- 

• Ludlow and Bass's Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Otl 

Tables S- 

• Trigonometry and Tables published separately Eat 

Macfarlane's Vector Analysis and QuatemionH 8' 

MeMahon's Hyperbolic Functions Si 

Manning's Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences a 

Series 12n 

• Martin's Test Book on Mechanics- Vol. I. Statics 12n 

• Vol. II. Kinematics and Kinetics 12n 

• Vol. Ill, Mechanics of Materials I3m0. 

12 
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UaUwmatical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Heniman and Robe 

S, Woodward Octawo, ea. 

No. 1. History of Modem Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetie Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halated. 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Giffoid Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
boli* Functions, by Jajnes McMshon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 
tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 8. Grassmann'a Sr^ce Analysis, 
by Edward W, Hyde. No, 7. Probability and Theory of Eitois, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No. 8. Vector Analysis and Quaternion*. 
by Alexander Macfsrlane, No, 6, DiSerential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations. 
bv Mansfield Merriman. No. II. Functions of a Complex Variable. 
by Thomas S, Fia" 
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Mechanical Drawing 

■■ Abridged Ed 
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Healing and Ventilating Buildings 

^£t Lessons in Metal Working, ..,.,. 
De Groodt's Speed Lathe 
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I Belts and Pulleys V2cao. 

ed Gearing 12n: 

attem Making 13a: 

i Machines - 8i 

g Machinery. . , . ,. Large 12™ 



Gill's Gas and Fuel Analysis for Enginei 
Goss's Locomotive Sparks- - 

• Greene's Pumping Machinery 

Hering's Ready Reference Tables (Conv 

* Hobart and Ellis's High Speed Dynan 
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. .Large 12ina tl 25 



Karr-'s Power ai 
> Kimball and 1 

• King's Elemci 

• Lania'a Dynamics ot MachinMy Siro 

Leonard's Machine Shop Tools and Melbodi 8va 

•Levin-ar - ' 

UocCord'! 



UacParUni 

Katun's 

Uehrteni 



Modem RefrigeratinB Machinery. (Pope. Ham 


■n. and Dean).. 8 














ny. and Riley's Pioblema in Thermodynamics 


nd Heat Engine 



Oberg's Handbook of Small Tools. . 



c Machine Design 
econd Edition. R 
il Thermodynan 



to. half leathe 
id Enlarged. 6vi 



indall'a Treatise on Heat. (In Press.) 

Reid's Mechanical Drawing, (Elemen 

Text-book oC Mechanical Drawing ai 



11 's Elements of Mechanism 

Uarx's Machine Design 

'orking of Metals 

and Combustion in Alcohol Engine 



it Pocket Hand-book ol 



MATERIALS OF EnSinEERinG. 



Church's Mechan 



Holley's Analysis ot Paint ao 

* Lead and Zinc Pigmen 

Johnson's (C. M.) Rapid Me 



's Applied Mechanics. . . 
B Paints for Steel Stnicti 
s Modem Pigments and 
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Maurer'B Technical Mechanics 8vo. 

Meniman's Mechanics of Materiala »vo. 

* Strength of MBterisls 

Metcalf 's Steel. A Manual For Steel-users. 12mo. 

• Murdock-a Strength of Materials. , ISmo. 

Sabin's Industrial and Artistic Technology of PainC and Vami 

Smith's (A. W.) Materials of Machines 

-"mith'sCH. E.) Strength of Material 



Thur 



Non-tn 



c Material 



., 8vo, 



Wood's (De V.) Elem 

Treatise on the 

Preservation 

Wo:d'5 (M, P.) Rustl 



I of Analytical Mechanics 



STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
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.ive Power of Hea 
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7 Hea 



• Gebhar 



keC -book. . . 

Power Plant Engineering 

's Locomotive Performance 

Hemenway-s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy. . . 
Hirshfeld and Barnard's Heat Power Engineering. (In Press.) 

Hulton's Heat and Heat-engines, . 

Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants 



HacCord 



TBcon 
jidTheo; 



Miller. Berry, and Riley's Pro] 

Moyer's Steam Turbine 

Peabody'a Manual of the Steal 
Tables of the Properties o 



d Other Vapors and Tem 



}r Steam-engines. .-..-...,-.-......-..-.-,,-.-,--&> 



id Saturated Vapors. 



i: Simple. Compound 



indbook of Engineer 
am-boiler Practice. . 
Notes on Thermodyi 

l^reene.'aQdMarahail 



book of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of th 
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Wetiieafeimtg't AnaJyaia and Sof tenine of Boiler Peed-vatsr. (Patter 

Wdaboch's Heat, Steam, and StBam-engines, <Du Boia.) 

Whitham'a Steam-engine Design 

Wood'a TbermodyniUDica. Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. . 

UECHAHICS PITRE AND APPLIED. 

Chnrch'a Mechanics of Engineering 

Mechanic* ot Fluids (Being Part IV of MechajiicB of Engineering) 

• Mechanics of Inlemal Work. 

Mfchanica of Solidi (Being Paiti I. fl, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 

8vc 

Notes and Bxamplea in Mechanics .Sv< 

Dana'a Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools .I2mc 
Du Bois's Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 

Vol I. Kinematics 8vi 

Vol. II. Statics 8vi 

Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. I Small 4c 

Vcl. II SmalUt. 

• Greene's Stnictoral Mechanics Sv 

• Hartroann's Elementary Mechanics tor Engineering Students 12mr 

James's Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 

• Johnson's (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics 12mi 

•King's Elements of the Mechanicaof Materials and of Power of Tran: 

mis^on Svi 

Lansa'a Applied Mechanics- ..-.-,.... .Svi 

• Martin's Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I, Statics 12mi 

» Vol. II. Kinematics and Kinetics I2mi 

•Vol.111. Mechanics of Materiais 12mi 

Matmsi-s Technical Mechanics 8vi 

• Herriman's Elements of Mechanics 12mo, 

Mechanics of Materials 8v( 

• Michie'a Elements of Analytical Mechanics Svc 

Robinson's Principles of Mechanism 8vf 

Sanborn's Mechanics Problems : Large 12m< 

Schwamb and Merrill's Elements of Mechanism 8v( 

Wood's ElemenU ot Analytical Mechanics 8vc 

Principles of Elementary Mechanics 12mt 

HEDICAL. 

• Abderhaiden's Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures, (Hall an 

von Behring's Suppression ot Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.) 12mt 

• Bdduan's Immune Sera 12mt 

Bordet's Stadiei in Immunity. (Gay.) 8v< 

•Chapin's The Sources and Modes of Infection Large 12m( 

Davenport's Statislicai Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia 

tions 19mo. mor. 

Ehrlldh'a Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.) Svo. 

• Fischer's Nephritis Large 12mo, 

• Physiology of Alimenlition Large 

•dePursac's Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.). . .Large 12mo, 
■ Hammarsten's Textbook on Phydological Chemistry. (Mandel.)... ~ 
Jackson's Directions fcr Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry . 
Lassar-Cohn's Prasisoi U'>"ary Analysis. (Lorens.) 

• Lauffer's Electrical Injuries. 

Uandel's Hand-book tor the Bio-Chemical Laboratory 

• Nelson's Analysis ot Drugs and Medicines 

• Pauli's Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.) . . 

• Poizi-Escot's Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). . 

Rosloski's Serum DUgrosia. (Bolduan.) I2mo, 

Ruddiman's Incompatibiiities in Prescriptions. 

Whys in Pharmacy. 

Sallcowski's Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorfi.) . . 
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• Satterlee's Outlioes of Human Bmbryology I2ma, I 

Smith's Lecture Note* on Chemistry for Dental Students 8vo, 

• Whipple's Tyhpoid Fever Large l2mo, 

• Woodhull's Miliury Hygiene for Officen of the Line Large 12mo, 

• Peraonal Hygiene 12mo, 

WoTCMter and Atldnsan's Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 
and Suggestions for Hospi;:il Architecture, with Plans for a Small 
Hoapitat 12mo, 



HETALLURGY. 

Betta'sLead Refining Ijy Electrolysis 8vo, 

Holland's Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms used 

in the Practice of Moulding, I2mo. 

Iron Founder. 12mo. 

" " Supplement. --.---.... 

• Borchers's Metallurgy. (Hall and Haywanl,) 

• Burgess and Le Chatelier's Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 



Douglas's UntBchi 
Goesel's Minerals ana Meti 
• lies's Lead-smelting. . . . 
Johnson's Rapid Method 
Steel -making Alk 



..12m. 



• Ruer's Elements of MeUllography. (Uathewson.) 8vo 

Smith's Materials of Machines 12mo 

Tate and Stone's Foundry Practice 12nio 

Thurston's Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts 8vo 

Part I. Non.metatlic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering 



HIIIERALOGY. 

• Browning's Introduction to the Rarer Elements, . . 
Brush's Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (PenI 

Butler''; Pocket Hand-boolt of Minerals 

Cheater's Catalogue of Minerals 



d Appendix 
if Mineralog 



raphy. . 



Cloth, 



/ to Study Them 12mo. 

aystem of Mineralogy Large Svo, half leather. 

Textbook of Mineralogy ) 

Douglas's Untechnica! Addresses on Technical Subjects 12 

Eakle'5 Mineral Tables I 

• Eckel's Building Stones and Clays I 

Goesel's Minerals and Metals; A Reference Book 16mo. r 

's The Oolicai Properties o£ Crystals, (Jackson.) Svo, 



oChen 

• Hayes's Handbook for Fieli 

Iddings's Igneous Rocks. . . . 

Rock Minerals 



12m( 
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)eteTminA.tliiii of Rock-foTmin^ Minerals in Thin I 

With' 

boratory Guide lo 0''s'"»f've Analysis witt 

'meiailic' Minerva:' Thdc O^ii^i^'eMdU™.'.*.' 



• Penfield's Notes on Detarn 



icluding the Use of Minerals 



* Pirsaon's Rocks and Rock Minerals 

* Richards's Synopsis of Mineral Characters, , . .-,-.-,,,. 
T Ries's Clays: Their Oceurrence, Properties and Uses 

* Ries and LeighCon's History of tbs Clay-working Indus 



* Rowe's Practical Mineralogy Simplified 

• Tillman's Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks. , . 
Washinflton's Maiiual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks, . 



Douglas's Untechni< 






eBook.. 



id Tunneb of Hew York. Sv 



■Ilea's Lead Smelting I2n 

• Peele's Compressed Air Plant 8^ 

Riemer's Shaft Sinking Under Difficult CoodiUonG. (Comlns and Peele.)8i 

• Weaver's Military Explosives 8i 

Wilson's Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten 12ir 

Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine VenUlation 12ni 

SABITARY SCIENCE. 

Association of State and National Pood and Dairy Departments, Hartford 

Meeting, 1906 8. 

Jamestown Meeting. 1907 8' 

• Bashore'a OutUnes of Practical Saniutioo 12n 

Sanitation oi a Country House 12n 

Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks 12n 

•Chapin's The Sources and Modes of Infection Large I2ma. 

Folwell's Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maint 



Fueriea's W»t< 

Water am 

Gerhard's Guidi 



PubUc Heal 



n Wor 



.12rao. 



n Baths and Bath Hon 

• The Water Supply, Sewerage, 

Lien's Clean Water and How to 
Filtration of Public Water-sn 



d Plumbing of Modem City 



h Special Reference to State 



d the Behavior of Organisn 
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Richards and Woodman's Air, Water, and Food from 


a Sanitary Stand 




•Richey's Plumbers', Steam-fitters', and Tinners' 
Mechanics' Ready Reference Series) 


Edit 


on (Suildin 
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Tum«aureaod RuMell's Public Water-supplies 




Svo 
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Wafd and Whipple's Freshwater Biolocy. (In Press.) 




8vo 






.Large 12mo 
.Large 12mo 
Large 12mo 

12mo 




Value of Pure Water 

Winslow'E Systematic Relationship of the Coccaeea. , . . 
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Riclcetts^s History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1 
Rust's Ex-Meridian Attitude. Azimuth and Star-finding 


•Tabie 


Oblong 4to 
..Large Svo 
8 Svo 
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Winalow's Elements of Applied Microscopy 


12mo 
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HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT-BOOES. 

is's Hebrew and Cfaaldee Leiicon to tbe Old Testament Scriptures. 

(Tregelles.) Small 4to, half moT. I 

1 Elameatary Hebrew Grammar. i2mo. 
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